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AXWELL is universally accepted as the
greatest theoretical physicist of the nineteenth
century. In the words of Max Planck, the
senior leader of twentieth-century theoretical
physics, "it was his task to build and complete the classical
theory, and in doing so he achieved greatness unequalled.
His name stands magnificently over the portal of classical
physics, and we can say this of him: by his birth, James
Clerk Maxwell belongs to Edinburgh, by his personality
he belongs to Cambridge, by his work he belongs to the
whole world.7'
All geniuses create by the application of imagination to
knowledge. The dramatist applies his imagination to his
knowledge of humanity, the lyricist his imagination to the
description of nature, and the scientist to his concept of
nature. The various sorts of creative activity differ in their
subject matter only; the same sorts of imagination may be
found in all of them. In Davy's earlier Bakerian Lectures
there are passages which show the operation of a flame-like
impetuous imagination resembling Marlowe's.
A parallel to the quality of Maxwell's imagination may
be found in Shakespeare. Both of these supreme geniuses
achieved considerable fame in their own time, but both were
only partially understood. Milton wrote of "sweetest
Shakespeare, Fancy's child." This colossus loved and
misunderstood him, as the British nineteenth-century
colossus Thomson admired and misunderstood Maxwell.
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